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to the feelings of the humane, and which has begun in this country, and ex. 
tensively on the continent of Europe, to engage the attention of jurists, 
statesmen, and philanthropists in general. Our pages will ever be chiefly 
taken up with one great object — the promotion of international peace ; but in 
regard to the few collateral subjects — like the present — on which an article 
may occasionally appear, we shall be more concerned that the tone and spirit 
be unexceptionable, than with the side of the question which is taken : believ- 
ing that truth will always be elicited by fair discussion. — Editor Advocate. 



Article II. 
GRIMKE'S DYMOND ON WAR. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with the Principles 
of Christianity ; and an Examination of the Philoso- 
phical Reasoning by which it is defended ; -with Observ- 
ations on the Causes of War and some of its Effects ; 
by Jonathan Dymond. With a Dedication to Sunday 
School Teachers and Scholars, and Notes, by Thomas 
Smith Grimke, of Charleston, South Carolina. To- 
gether with an Appendix, containing Extracts from 
several of his writings, vindicating or illustrating the 
Principles of Peace. Philadelphia, 1834, 12mo. pp. 300. 

We announced this work several months since, as in the 
course of preparation. Little did we then think it would be 
the last contribution to the cause of peace from the eminent and 
excellent editor. It was, however, almost his last labor for the 
good of mankind. In September last, Mr. Grimke visited 
Philadelphia, and having made arrangements for the publica- 
tion of this volume, departed on a visit to Ohio, intending to 
return again to Philadelphia. He delivered several addresses 
and lectures on the benevolent objects of the day, at different 
places in Ohio, and was on his return from Cincinnati to Co- 
lumbus, when he was attacked by the cholera, and died after 
an illness of twelve hours, on the 12th of October. Meantime 
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the printing of this book had proceeded, and was nearly com- 
pleted before intelligence of his death reached his relatives in 
Philadelphia, to whom the care of arranging and correcting 
the work had been confided. The melancholy pleasure of 
completing and bringing out this his last work, was therefore 
left to these relatives — -his afflicted sisters. 

In making this volume the subject of the present notice, it is 
entirely unnecessary, we trust, to give our readers an analysis 
of the work of Dymond. It has been published and circula- 
ted extensively among the friends of peace as a tract, and is 
also, for substance, contained in the larger work of the author, — 
his Essays on Morality— noticed in the first number of our 
journal, where also our readers will find a succint view of the 
leading positions and arguments advanced in this treatise. 
Our design rather is to call attention to the labors of Mr. 
Grimke, contained in this volume, and particularly to his 
" Notes." Prom these we shall present several extracts, in the 
hope of directing the serious reflection of our readers to the 
views they exhibit. 

In his dedication to Sunday School Teachers and Scholars, 
there is the following passage, which explains Mr. Grimke's 
object in this work, and at the same time presents a very 
striking assertion, worthy the consideration of every one in a 
christian community. 

" The great object of republishing "Dymond on War, is to lead 
you to think on a subject, upon which few have ever thought, the 
Accordancy of War with the Principles of Christianity. The 
Sunday-school is the only seminary (and I speak it to the dishonor 
of Christians) in which the young are taught, that humility, forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, and love, are indispensable to the Christian char- 
acter. Now, these are Christian virtues : the opposite of these are 
Pagan virtues. War is utterly irreconcilable with the former : it 
cannot subsist without the latter. Yet the practical tendency of the 
poetical and historical studies pursued in all other seminaries but the 
Sunday-school, is to recommend and extol the Pagan, and to discoun. 
ienance and condemn the Christian virtues." 
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We give also his appeal to Sunday School Teachers : 

" Suffer me to say to you, that the correction of this mighty evil 
depends upon you more than upon all the other classes of society 
put together. To Christianize education in all its departments, to 
make the instruction of Christian children, from beginning to end,. 
as it ought to be, consistent with the belief and practice of humility, 
forbearance, forgiveness, love, is one of your chief duties, as it will 
be one of your noblest triumphs. This duty, this triumph is re- 
served for you. Go on, then, in the fear of God, in good will to. 
wards man, and the blessing of Heaven will be assuredly yours. 
Should this volume succeed in convincing you of the unchristian 
character of War and the Warrior, let me then urge upon you the 
duty of making it the subject of conversation whenever you shall 
find a favorable opportunity. Thus will you continually exercise 
a wholesome influence on all around you, as long as you live, and 
entitle yourselves to the chief blessing in the sermon on the Mount, 
' Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.' 

" In the year 1832, a distinguished militia officer in South Caro- 
lina, requested a copy of my Address on Peace, delivered in May, 
1832, before the Connecticut Peace Society. I sent it to him with 
some such remarks as these. ' You may smile at the sentiments 
contained in my address, but if we live twenty years longer, when 
a million of Sunday-school children shall have been brought to bear 
on public sentiment and on all the institutions of society, you will 
find, where a dozen agree with me now, thousands will agree with me 
then.' And who can doubt it, if Sunday-school teachers and schol- 
ars are faithful and zealous in the cause of Christian humility, for- 
bearance, forgiveness, love ? There are now, at least, one hundred 
thousand instructors, and a million of pupils in the Sunday. schools 
of the United States. They possess the power, and I trust that 
God will put it into their hearts to exercise the influence, which is 
able to make so mighty and glorious a change. Let Sunday-school 
teachers make it an especial business to teach, not only the peculiar 
doctrines, but the peculiar virtues of the Gospel. Let Sunday- 
school pupils, when they come to be men and women, neither be 
ashamed to avow, nor afraid to practise those peculiar virtues. 
Let it be the business and glory of instructors and scholars thus to 
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act : and you will do more in a single generation to make the stand, 
ard of private and public sentiment, truly Christian, than all the 
Colleges and secular schools of the Union could accomplish in ten 
generations. For myself, I do not believe they ever could accom- 
plish it, with such systems of education as they have hitherto had. 
All the experience of the past testifies against them : and no one 
can doubt it, who is aware, that it is no part of their scheme to 
teach the peculiar virtues of the Gospel. Whether the absence of 
this branch of instruction in those seminaries be a defect or an ad- 
vantage, this is neither the time nor the place to examine. I refer 
to it as a fact. Hence, I argue the absolute necessity of some 
other system to supply what is indispensable in the education of 
Christian children. That other system is the Sunday-school. 
Thus, my Christian friends, you see what duties are allotted ; what 
power is entrusted to you ; what a vast and all-important revolution 
you are fitted, and as I trust, destined to accomplish." 

Devoutly do we hope this appeal may not be in vain. It is 
beginning the work at the right place. The moral sense has 
been deadened and perverted on this subject, by the influences 
of Education — by which we mean not only instruction, but 
custom, habit, familiar associations, literature, all the influences, 
in short, that shape the youthful mind ;— and the remedy must 
be found in Education, Christian Education. 

If we look at war for a moment in the light of Christianity, 
with minds freed from the illusions which custom has thrown 
over it ; if we reflect upon the spectacle of human nature 
which it presents, it would at first sight seem impossible it 
should ever have been displayed on the earth, — and a still 
stranger and more monstrous thing that it should ever have 
come to be regarded in itself, or in any of its connections with 
complacency and admiration. Viewed in its general aspect, hi 
its details, and in its connections direct and remote, it is so con- 
trary to all we should naturally expect from rational beings, 
formed to dwell in brotherhood together, and so utterly revolt- 
ing, that one would imagine it would excite, in the minds of 
spectators, no other emotion than disgust and execration. One 
might expect it would be looked upon as we look upon the 
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most loathsome spectacles of human degradation and depravi- 
ty ; certainly it could not be thought that any one would ex- 
pose himself to derision if he should express his surprise to find 
such a spectacle regarded with satisfaction, by any person 
claiming to possess a particle of the proper human affections. 
The deadly conflicts which occur between beasts of prey, do 
not awaken any moral, disapprobation, because we are aware 
that in them a blind instinct is the necessary law of their 
being, instead of reason, conscience, and free will ; — still the 
human feelings (we mean the imdepraved human feelings, 
and not the perverted and brutalized feelings of the lovers of 
cock-fighting and bull-baiting) are naturally pained and shock- 
ed at the sight of such conflicts. Certainly the scenes of fight- 
ing, wounds, and death, sometimes witnessed when men by 
intoxication sink themselves below the brutes, excite in every 
right minded person only unmingled moral displeasure and 
disgust. Now what is there to redeem war from the applica- 
tion of a similar feeling 1 Is it not unnatural and brutal ? Is, 
it not a shameful exhibition for rational beings ? Must we not 
suppose it is looked upon by superior and holy orders of beings 
with pity and disgust, — and that it is a grateful spectacle only 
to foul fiends ? 

Yet this custom has existed since the world began. The 
history of the world is the history of violence and blood. Not 
only so, but the moral sense of mankind, even in Christian 
countries, has been completely perverted ; and the finest order 
of human sentiments — the noblest and most generous — the 
sentiments of reverence. and admiration have been prostituted 
by a monstrous alliance with this revolting and abominable 
custom. Those who have done the most in the work of hu- 
man butchery, are the most prominent heroes of the world's 
wonder and applause ; certainly the warriors and conquerors 
who have convulsed the earth are the objects of admiration, or 
of a complacent indulgence, as perverted as it is wide spread. 
Meanwhile, history and poetry and almost every kind of litera- 
ture, have contributed to cherish the delusion, and to throw a 
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false splendor over the most afflicting spectacle of human na- 
ture — the butchery of man by man. 

This is done by allying the sentiment of admiration with 
what is false — by carrying it out over selfish and unhallowed 
passions. The hideous- moral features which every battle 
must present, when viewed in trie right light, as a spectacle of 
crime and guilt on the one side or on both — and its awful effect 
in sending immortal beings, perhaps by thousands, unprepared, 
reeking with bloody and hot with passion, into the presence of 
God and to the retributions of eternity; — all these things are 
overlooked, or covered up and kept out of sight, in the greatest 
and most influential portion of the literature of Christian na- 
tions. 

The same effect comes from almost" all the other influences 
that go to make up the education by which the sentiments and 
practical principles of the youth of Christendom — even the 
most Christian portions of it, are formed. Under influences 
like these, it becomes less strange that the moral feelings are so< 
sadly perverted, and that Christians should bring their religion 
so little into application to this subject ; — though nothing can 1 
be plainer to unprejudiced examination than that the whole 
spirit of the Gospel is opposed to war. Nor is this the only 
subject in regard to which custom has blunted the moral judg- 
ment, and overmastered the plain teachings of the Gospel, and 
exhibited to us the spectacle of good men engaged in a very 
bad business. Examples are abundant. Take only one. 
The late Rev. John Newton, of London, so long one of the 
most venerable and godly ministers of the English church, was 
at one period of his life, for several years, commander of an 
African slave-ship. In this situation, from hfs own account, 
Ave see him dividing his time, and allotting conscientiously one 
third for sleep and refreshment— one third for devotion and reli- 
gious meditation — and one third to business; a.nSthat business 
the traffic in his fellow men ; never once dreaming of the 
monstrous inconsistency between his business* and his devotions, 
and the spirit of the religion which animated them ! Such is 
the power, of custom over the conscience ; so true is it that the 
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Christian conscience m-ust he enlightened in order to its 
Just action ; so true is it that to enlighten the conscience 
and lead it to act, the attention must be awakened and 
specially directed to. the light 

Hence the perfect futility of objections to special efforts in 
the cause of peace. We say there must be special efforts in 
this cause. Christianity and the general influence of Chris- 
tianity, have been in the world for eighteen hundred years, and 
for more than a thousand years, the most Christian nations 
Jiave been the most fighting nations. And so long as the 
.matter is left only to the general operation of Christian influ- 
ences* we say the corrupt passions of human nature, the ten 
thousand perverting influences of literature and education, to 
■which we have glanced, will have a stronger power to cherish, 
even among Christians, the spirit of war, than the Gospel will 
have to subdue and destroy it. We repeat therefore, there 
•rnust be special exertions to develope and apply the spirit 
•of Christianity to this subject, to meet and counteract those 
perverting influences, and that at their earliest source ; 
by Christian instruction to the young. Let the Church 

EDUCATE THE CHILBREN OF THE SaBBATH SCHOOLS IN 
THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF THE Gospel of PeaCS AND THE 

work is donk : at least it is well begun — begun in the right 
place, and in the way of being effectually accomplished through 
.the blessing of God. It is with these convictions that we 
heartily and urgently commend Mr. Grimke's work,' its design, 
and his dedication, to all our Christian readers,, especially pa- 
rents, ministers, and Sabbath -iSchool teachers. 

Beyond all controversy the spirit of Christianity is opposed 
to every thing like revenge or retaliation ; but there are thou- 
sands among those that " profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians," who will readily enough acknowledge that it is their 
duty not to exercise a revengeful spii.it, who yet have never 
dreamed of the wisdom, the profound policy of the divine in- 
structions of our JSaviour, " to overcome evil with good," and 
that as regards nations no less than individuals. To the mere 
worldly heart, we should not wonder if the moral teachings of 
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Christ no less than the doctrines of " the cross," are " foolish- 
ness." But that the disciples of Jesus should comprehend so 
littie of the divinity, the beauty, the wisdom and true magna- 
nimity of the humble, meek, forbearing' spirit of his religion, is 
a most afflicting reflection. In speaking of this subject, Dy- 
mond makes the following remarks : 

" The object of the haughtiness and petujance which one nation 
uses towards another, is of course to produce some benefit ; to 
awe into compliance with its demands, or into forbearance from 
aggression. Now it ought to be distinctly shown, that petulance 
and haughtiness are more efficacious than calmness and modera- 
tion — that an address to the passions of a probable enemy is more 
likely to avert mischief from ourselves, than an address to their 
reason and their virtue. Nations are composed of men, and of 
men with human feelings. Whether with individuals or with com- 
munities, " a soft answer turneth away wrath." There is, indeed, 
something in the calmness of reason — in an endeavour to convince 
rather than to intimidate — in an honest solicitude for friendliness 
and peace, which obtains, which commands, which extorts forbear- 
ance and esteern. This is the privilege of rectitude and truth. It 
is an inherent quality of their nature ; an evidence of their identity 
with perfect wisdom. I believe, therefore, that even as it concerns 
our interests, moderation and forbearance would be the most politic. 
And let not our duties be forgotten ; for forbearance and modera- 
tion are duties, absolutely and indispensably imposed upon us by 
Jesus Christ."— p. 18, 19. 

We give Mr. Grimke's note upon this passage : 

"Let us illustrate this. Is a man, who it is known willnot fight 
a duel, more liable to insult and violence, than a man who will 
fight ? Is it not the reverse 1 How rarely is the man of peace in- 
sulted or struck? His firmness, calmness, and consciousness of 
being right, give him an irresistible influence. — Where you find one 
man, who would insult, much less strike, such a person, you will 
find a hundred, if not a thousand, who would strike a man of differ- 
ent principles and practice. This is individual experience. There 
is no national experience to contradict it. The only national ex- 
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ample of a» people unarmed on principle, and resolved to wage 
neither offensive nor defensive war, is that of Pennsylvania, which 
enjoyed peace for seventy years under the administration of William 
Penn and his followers. Can Christians, not those who are such 
only in form and profession, but those who are such in spirit and in 
truth, in the simplicity and faith of the Gospel, can they doubt that 
any other people, governed by the same principles, would be equally 
protected 1 If they do doubt, where is their trust in God V — p. 
132, 133. 

We cannot but add a remark here which sets this same point 
iq a little different light, and which cannot, we think, but de- 
monstrate the wisdom of the inspired precepts and the majesty 
and protection against violence, there is in the spirit of non- 
resistance. What is it which, among men of the world, and 
with whom the sentiment of honor is most finely cultivated, 
and the point of honor most nicely observed — we mean the 
high bred military gentlemen and officers, — is ever considered 
most disgraceful, for which they would expel a person from 
their society with deepest contempt 1 Is it not to strike or insult 
a woman or a clergyman ? Why ? Because it is cowardly 
and dishonorable. Why is it so '.' Because they are defence- 
less ; because the woman by her sex-j and the clergyman by 
the obligations and proprieties of his function, are supposed in- 
capable of repelling and returning the injury. They are de- 
fenceless ; hence to insult or strike them is dishonorable, cow- 
ardly, base. Defencelessness is here a protection; and 
while connected with innocence, will always be so. The 
same principle is also familiarly recognized in the judgment 
which makes it cowardly and dishonorable among soldiers, to 
kill or injure an unarmed man. 

The following passage is worthy of the profound considera- 
tion of those to whom it is addressed : 

" The great error of the clergy has been, not that they have 

preached and prayed in favour of war, though they have often done 

both, but that they have not preached and' prayed in favour of 

feace. Is it not absolutely astonishing, is it not enough to fill the 
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clergy as a body with dismay, and remorse, and confusion of face, 
that not one in ten thousand sermons, I believe I might rather say 
one in a hundred thousand, has been dedicated to the subject of war 
and peace ? What extraordinary blindness and delusion have led 
them so exceedingly seldom, to apply the plain, universal, undoubted 
obligations of Christian love, forbearance, forgiveness, humility, to 
the cause of war ? The fall of Alexander Hamilton in a duel, 
probably occasioned a greater number of sermons against duelling, 
than have been preached in this country against war, during a cen- 
tury. It cannot be that the clergy are not aware of the crimes 
and vices, of the atrocities committed and of the miseries endured 
in war. It can only be, because they have not applied the rules of 
Christian morals to the public, as they have to th,e private conduct 
of men. Had the clergy been faithful to these simple regulations 
for the heart and conscience of all men, without exception, Peace 
Societies would never have been heard of, or needed. But their 
silence has left the world to pursue its own course. Now, war is 
the most powerful, corrupt and reckless enemy, that society has had to 
contend with from the beginning : It is equally the destroyer of life, 
property, virtue and happiness. It enslaves alike nations and indi- 
viduals. It overturns governments, pollutes and shatters, if it does 
not annihilate, institutions, and consumes the resources of a country 
and the flower of its youth. It causes and perpetuates national 
envy, hostility and jealousy. It familiarizes the mind with scenes 
of carnage, violence and injustice, of fraud and cunning, in a word, 
with almost every vice and every crime. It has never ceased to 
be the favorite and terrible instrument of selfish, ambitious and 
wicked rulers : and has always been the great enemy of the virtue 
and education, of the comfort, prosperity and happiness of the 
people. When I reflect that this is a faithful portrait of war, as 
attested by every historian of nations, the silence of a Christian 
clergy appears to me one of the most striking and unaccountable 
phenomena, in the history of mankind. That they have often been 
the powerful and eloquent advocates of war ; that they have been 
still more generally its apologists, and have been almost universally 
silent as to its unchristian character, admits of no doubt. Strange 
and unnatural as this appears, when we consider war merely as the 
foe of justice and humanity, how much more so, when we reflect 
that it is also the enemy of religion and morals, despising equally 
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the sanctions of that, and the golden rules of this. Is not the day 
far spent, which heholds the ministers of the meek and humble 
Jesus, the Prince of peace and love, thus unconcerned at the rava- 
ges of this mightiest enemy of society and the church 1 I at least, 
believe, with the strength of a dauntless faith, with the energy of 
unquenched and unquenchable hope, that in twenty years, hundreds 
of clergymen will be the fearless, constant advocates of peace : and 
that war and the warrior will be denounced as unchristian, from a 
thousand pulpits." — p. 138, 139. 

There is a very numerous class of Christians who repel the 
argument for the unchristian nature of war, by the fact that 
there are in the New Testament no express prohibitions of it ; 
and that occasions of reprobating it, which we should suppose 
would have been taken by Christ, are passed over. To such 
we recommend an attentive perusal of the two following notes 
by Mr. Grimke. 

The first respects the case of the centurion, and is in reply to 
the argument for the lawfulness of war, deduced from the 
silence of our Saviour concerning the wickedness of the cen- 
turion's profession. 

" This argument, drawn from the case of the centurion, could be 
of no avail, unless it were shown, which cannot be done, that Christ 
in every other case availed himself of the opportunity offered by 
the personal character of those who applied to him for aid, or with 
him whom he was conversing, to inculcate his doctrines as contrast- 
ed with, or illustrated by their characters. Might we not as rea- 
sonably say, that he approved the religion of the Samaritan leper, 
or of the Syrophenician woman, because he did not condemn their 
religious observances, and advise them to follow him. ' Among the 
chief rulers, many believed on him ; but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess him, lest they should be put out ot the syna- 
gogue : for they loved the praise of man, more than the praise of 
God.' John xii. 42, 43. Who. would justify the conclusion, be- 
cause we find no special condemnation of them, that he approved ? 
Christ talked with the Samaritan woman, who lived with a man not 
her husband ; and even revealed to her that he was the Messiah ; 
yet while he told her ' ye worship ye know not what,' he did not 
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■condemn her mode of life. Shall we then6e infer that he approved 
it ? Jesus raised from the dead the daughter of Jairus, a ruler of 
the synagogue. Because he did not make it a condition, that he 
should follow him, are we thence to conclude, that it was to him a 
matter of perfect indifference, whether Jairus became his disciple 
or continued a Jew ? But there is another consideration still more 
striking. The centurion was a Roman soldier. The wars of the 
Romans, from the foundation of the city to the time of our Saviour, 
a period of nearly eight hundred years, had been, with scarcely any 
exception, wars of the most selfish and sanguinary ambition : an 
almost uninterrupted series of robberies and murders on a gigantic 
scale. Now, those who rely on the case of the centurion, certainly 
do not mean to justify, or even excuse the Roman wars, which were 
for the most part of unmingled ferocity, ambition and injustice. Do 
they mean then to argue that Jesus Christ could have approved the 
profession of a man, who had dedicated his life to the promotion of 
such wars ? Would they represent the pure, meek and merciful 
Saviour, as doing what they would shudder themselves to do? 
Whatever might be thought of the wars in Italy, against the Cimbri 
and Gauls, against Hannibal and Pyrrhus, certainly there can be 
but one opinion as to the deeply criminal character of the wars 
carried on out of Italy. Yet these were the wars, which stamped 
the character of the Roman army, and of the profession of arms in 
our Saviour's time. Whatever an infidel might dare to say, no 
Christian certainly would venture even to suggest, that Jesus could 
have approved such wars and such a profession." — p. 141, 142. 

The other note respects the passage in Luke xxii. 36, where 
Christ directs his disciples to procure swords. The argument 
drawn by some is : '• Why give this direction, if it was wrong 
to use them ?" Dymond, and some others, in reply, take the 
passage in a figurative and spiritual sense. Upon this, Mr. 
Grimke has the following remarks : 

« Bishop Mann, Dr. S. Clarke and Whitby, hold the same lan- 
guage as the writers cited by Dymond in his note. I cannot how- 
ever agree with them in this figurative interpretation of the text ; 
because, as I shall proceed to show, it had far higher and nobler 
uses. This metaphorical explanation of the text never would have 
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been thought of, had the commentators been able to give any other. 
But in truth, the difficulty in the passage from Luke xxii. 36, does 
not lie in disproving the conclusion, drawn from it by our opponents ; 
for they themselves Cannot believe that our Saviour intended his 
followers to arm and defend him or themselves, with military weap- 
ons. The real difficulty is in finding the true relation of the pas- 
sage to the context, and thence, its true meaning. I offer the fol- 
lowing 1 views. 

1. The passage itself and the whole context have no conceivable 
relation to arms and military warfare' 

2. Jesus could not have meant to prepare them for the use of the 
second ; because when the occasion actually occurred, he con- 
demned it in the most decisive manner ; though, before Peter struck, 
' when they, which were about him, saw what would follow, they 
said unto him, Lord, shall we smite with the sword ?' but he gave 
no answer then. Luke xxii. 49. 

3. Is not this the most striking of that class of passages, in which 
our Saviour meant one thing, but the disciples understood another ? 
Such were,the instances of their supposing he spoke of bread, when 
he meant the leaven of the Pharisees, Matt. xvi. 12 : of their un- 
derstanding sleep, when he meant that Lazarus was dead, John xi. 
13 : of their not comprehending him when he spoke of being put to 
death and rising again, Luke xviii. 34, and John xx. 9 : and when 
he said, ' Fear not, daughter of Zion, behold thy king cometh to 
thee, sitting upon an ass's colt.' John xii. 15. In these instances, 
they were undeceived at a suitable time, sometimes immediately, as 
in the case of Lazarus ; sometimes long after, as in the instance of 
his resurrection. Now when the disciples replied, ' Lord, behold 
here are two swords,' Luke xxii. 38, he did not then undeceive 
them ; because neither the time, nor place, nor circumstances^ 
called for the explanation. He therefore only replied, 'it is enough,' 
which ^it is presumed will be admitted to be equivalent to a prohibi- 
tion against buying any more. This of itself is conclusive to show, 
that Jesus did not mean them to arm themselves ; but iliat the two 
swords were only needed to enable him at a suitable time to enforce 
Ms meaning. Accordingly,'that ^occasion arrived, when Peter had 
drawn his sword, and struck off the ear of the high priest's servant. 
Matt. xxvi. 51. Our Saviour then by a miracle restored the ear, 
thus repairing instantly the injury done, and furnishing conclusive 
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testimony, had he not said a word, that he condemned the act of Peter. 
But' not content with this unequivocal proof of disapprobation, he 
adds, 'Put up again thy sword into its place, for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.' Now let us state any par- 
alle! case between .father and child, teacher and scholar, master and 
servant, ruler and subject. Let the son, the pupil, the domestic, the 
citizen do what they conceive to be their duty, by the parent, in- 
structor, master, governor ; and let these only exhibit similar acts 
and sentiments, and who could doubt a moment that they amounted 
to the clearest condemnation. 

4. I am disposed to regard this passage in another very impor- 
tant light. The previous passages furnish an instance of our Sa- 
viour's preparing Peter with full notice, for a severe rebuke of his 
self-confidence ; may not this passage have been introduced by 
Jesus, (knowing that they had the swords, knowing what their re- 
mark would be, and knowing how Peter would use one of them,) in 
order to afford him the fittest opportunity, not by precept merely, 
as when John ,and James would have called down fire from heaven, 
Luke ix. 54 — but by a most striking example, to reprove the fiery 
zeal, and readiness to shed Mood, mi the part of Peter ? If our Sa- 
viour had neither healed the ear, nor spoken as he did to Peter, 
would not the argument in favor of arms and military warfare have 
been conclusive ? Surely then the opposite inference must be equal- 
ly clear, from an opposite stdte of facts. 

5. Let me add another remark. Was not the whole passage 
from ver. 36 to ver. 38 intended to> prepare the way for illustrating 
in the conduct of Peter, the striking difference between the courage 
and weapons of the soldier, which Christ needed not, but condemned, 
and the fortitude and spiritual arms, which, he required and appro- 
ved in his disciples 1 Was it not intended to furnish a noble com- 
mentary on the texts, ' Resist not evil,' ' Love you enemies,' ' Bless 
them that curse you,' &c. ? Is not this the commentary ? Follow 
not the ways of the world, which rejoices to return evil for evil, 
which covets the opportunity and the means to chastise those who 
oppose or offend it. But I say unto you, ' with the power to punish, 
punish not : with the sword at your side, draw it not V Was it not 
as though Christ had said, ' With the strongest temptation to break 
the law of love, humility, forbearance, forgiveness, forget not, that 
the very temptation is to he the test of your faithfulness. Sell your 
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garment and buy a sword, to prove your self-command and lowb> 
ness of spirit, that the world, when >they see you armed, may be 
struck by the astonishing fact, that the sword itself is with the faith- 
ful disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus, not an-- instrument of vio- 
lence, but a trial of his patience and ; love, and a test .of his obedi- 
ence and self-command.' Is not this consistent with the whole 
scheme of Christian probation ? Now, Peter had boasted, ' Lord, I 
am ready to go with thee both into prison and to death,' and of this 
he gave unequivocal proof, according to the world's notions, by the 
act of violence which he committed. But this mode of illustrating 
his devotion was condemned on the part of our Saviour, by word 
and deed. And when Peter, after having followed him to the high 
priest's palace, "(another unequivocal proof, according to the world's 
ideas, of his devotion,)' had thrice denied him, Jesus turned and look- 
ed on him, to reproach and condemn his want of the only courage 
that becomes a Christian. Was it not as much as to say, * Thoa 
wast ready to go with me to prison and death, provided I would 
allow thee to do it sword in hand, and with the violence of armed 
warfare ; but thou art not willing to follow me to prison and death, 
in the only way I approve, with the fortitude of faith, not with the 
resistance of valor ? The sword of the warrior I condemn : the 
sword of the spirit I sanction and approve." — p. 142 — 145. 

We have now completed our intention of giving as far as 
our limits would allow, a specimen of lh& manner and senti- 
ments of this work. In conclusion we earnestly recommend 
this book to the. thoughtful perusal of all who call themselves 
disciples of Jesus Christ. The questions it discusses have been 
long prejudged and neglected by the bulk of the Christian 
world. We urge the duty of a solemn and candid revision of 
this subject upon all who without much reflection have acqui- 
eseedin the current opinion of the world at large. 



